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For  Your  Information 


In  case  you  haven’t  noticed,  this 
month’s  PROFILE  is  a little  bit  different 
than  issues  you  may  have  seen  last  year. 
As  always,  our  job  is  to  show  you  what 
life  is  like  in  the  Armed  Forces.  Each 
month  we  put  together  a variety  of 
military  experiences  and  job  descrip- 
tions. We  believe  we’ve  now  made  this  in- 
formation easier  to  read  and  more 
detailed. 

In  our  features  section  you’ll  find  in- 
depth  looks  at  particular  aspects  of  the 
military. 

We  also  have  two  new  sections.  FYI 
(For  Your  Information)  gives  you  the  op- 
portunity to  ask  questions  and  make 
comments  about  the  magazine  and  the 
military.  Our  other  new  section,  PS 
(Parting  Shots),  features  cartoons, 
games  and  interesthag  bits  of 
infornnatipn. 

Next  month  we’ll  give  you  the  oppor- 
tunity to  tell  us  how  you  feel  about 
PROFILE  in  a reader’s  survey.  By  filling 
out  the  questionnaire,  you  can  let  us 
know  what  interests  you  most,  and  we’ll 
do  our  best  to«provide  it. 

If  you  have  a question  or  comment 
about  military  lifestyle  or  our  magazine, 
please  write.  Each  month  we  will  select 
letters  that  are  of  interest  to  our  readers 
and  answer  them  in  FYI. 


Letters 

Dear  PROFILE, 

I am  very  interested  in  Navy  SEAL 
teams.  Have  you  ever  done  a story  on 
them? 

R.eJ.D. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

We’re  glad  you  asked.  Navy  SEAL  train- 
ing is  scheduled  to  be  the  cover  story  in  next 
month’s  magazine.  The  article  will  focus  on 
the  Naval  Special  Warfare  Center  in  Cor- 
onado, Calif.  It  deals  with  what  the  school  is 
like  from  a sailor’s  perspective. 

Dear  PROFILE, 

I’ve  seen  your  magazine  twice  and  I 
would  like  a subscription.  How  do  I get 
on  your  mailing  list?  I assume  it’s  fi^ee. 

J.S. 

Portland,  Ore. 

You’re  right,  PROFILE  is  free  and 
available  to  every  high  school  and  college  in 
the  country.  Unfortunately,  we  can’t  send 
out  personal  subscriptions.  Check  with  your 
school  counselor  or  librarian  to  see  if  your 
school  is  receiving  a monthly  copy.  If  not, 
please  let  us  know,  and  we’ll  add  your  school 
to  our  list. 
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Army  provides  flight  school  fast  track 

High  school  graduates  can 
become  helicopter  pilots  in 
less  than  one  year. 

« By  Spec.  Paul  White 

There’s  only  one  way  a person  can  be  piloting  a 
military  helicopter  less  than  a year  after 
graduating  high  school,  and  “aiming  high,”  get- 
ting a job  that’s  an  “adventure”  or  signing  up  with 
“the  few  and  the  proud”  won’t  get  it  done. 

Only  the  Army  affords  this  opportunity,  com- 
monly referred  to  as  the  “High  School  to  Flight 
School”  program. 

Those  who  are  accepted  attend  basic  training 
and  warrant  officer  candidate  school,  followed  by 
36-40  weeks  of  helicopter  flight  training  at  Fort 
Rucker,  Ala.  During  the  course,  students  are 
assigned  to  one  of  four  types  of  Army  helicopters: 
the  UH-1  Huey  or  UH-60  Black  Hawk  (utility 
helicopters),  the  OH-58  “Scout”  (reconnaissance), 
or  the  AH-1  Cobra  (attack).  Upon  graduation,  the 
students  will  have  received  more  than  205  hours 


Precision  Piiots 

Military  competitors  had  a high-flying  time  at  the  1989  U.S. 
Precision  Helicopter  Championships. 

By  Spec.  Paul  White 

“The  thing  is,  helicopters  are  dif- 
ferent from  planes.  An  airplane  by 
its  nature  wants  to  fly,  and  if  not 
interfered  with  too  strongly  by 
unusual  events  or  by  a deliberately 
incompetent  pilot,  it  will  fly.  A 
helicopter  does  not  want  to  fly.  It  is 
maintained  in  the  air  by  a variety 
of  forces  and  controls  working  in 
opposition  to  each  other,  and  if 
there  is  any  disturbance  in  this 
delicate  balance  the  helicopter  stops 
flying,  immediately  and 
disastrously. 

“There  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
gliding  helicopter.” 

Harry  Reasoner, 
television  journalist 

Even  good  pilots  must  vie  with 
the  multi-faceted  challenge  of  fly- 


(From  left)  Warrant  Officers  Gary  Carrola,  Mike  George  and  Timothy  Camelin 
check  out  the  action. 


of  flight  instruction  in  aircraft  or  flight 
simulators. 

“A  lot  of  people  think  you  have  to  be  heavily  into 
math  and  science  (to  become  a pilot),  and  that’s 
not  true,”  said  Chief  Warrant  Officer  Owen  S. 
Wargo,  a flight  school  graduate  currently  serving 
in  the  9th  Aviation  Regiment,  Fort  Lewis,  Wash. 
“Good  basic  math  skills  are  plenty  to  work  out 
any  kind  of  problem  you  would  have  in  flying.” 

Besides  the  prestige  of  being  a pilot,  the  position 
pays  nearly  $500  more  per  month  than  the  private 
(E-1)  rank,  the  normal  starting  point  for  those  who 
enlist  straight  out  of  high  school. 

Additionally,  Wargo  said  his  year’s  worth  of  train- 
ing earned  him  two  years  worth  of  college  credit. 

Admission  requirements  are  stringent,  and  the 
application  process  lengthy.  Warrant  Officer  Can- 
didate William  Ham  remembers  waiting  roughly 
a year  before  beginning  training.  “It’s  only  for 
those  who  really  want  it,”  he  said. 

Basic  training,  considered  demanding  by  many 
soldiers,  is  among  the  easier  steps  in  becoming  a 
pilot.  Ham  added.  “Compared  to  this,  boot  camp 
was  a joke,”  he  said.O 
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Warrant  Officer  Ed  Jones  looks  for  land  markers  during  the  timed  arrival  and  rescue  event. 


ing  a helicopter.  Sometimes,  mere- 
ly being  good  isn’t  enough. 

The  1989  U.S.  Precision 
Helicopter  Championships  show- 
cased some  of  those  times. 
Throughout  the  five-day  test  of  fly- 
ing, navigation  and  hovering 
skills,  the  issue  wasn’t  only  how 
well  the  pilots  could  fly.  It  was  also 
a matter  of  how  close  they  could 
come  to  perfection. 

Preparation  was  the  first  step 
towards  that  perfection.  Army 
Warrant  Officers  Timothy  Camelin 
and  Gary  Carrola,  for  example, 
managed  only,  three  hours  of  prac- 
tice prior  to  the  championships. 
Five  days  later,  they  took  home  a 
14th  place  finish  and  a valuable 
lesson— next  time,  get  more  practice. 

Not  that  the  two  embarrassed 
themselves.  Fourteenth  out  of  22 
crews  was  respectable  considering 
pilot  Camelin  and  co-pilot  Carrola 
had  but  three  years  of  flying  ex- 
perience between  them.  It’s  just 
that  the  odds  were  with  experi- 


enced aviators  when  the  cham- 
pionships unfolded  at  Fort  Rucker, 
Ala.,  the  “Home  of  Army  Avia- 
tion.” This  time,  the  odds  were 
right.  Chief  Warrant  Officers  John 
Loftice  and  Kenneth  Wright, 
veterans  of  the  last  national 
helicopter  tournament  which  was 
held  in  1986,  swept  to  first  place  in 
’89,  scoring  all  but  17  of  a possible 
600  points. 

Most  of  the  tournament’s  events 
combined  basic  helicopter  skills 
with  a theatrical  flair.  A timed  ar- 
rival and  rescue  event  concluded 
with  the  competitors  trying  to 
lower  a champagne  bottle  through 
a two-foot  square  hole  in  a rooftop 
mock-up.  Contestants  demon- 
strated precision  flying  by  weaving 
around  a series  of  poles  before 
lowering  a bucket  of  water  onto 
the  center  of  a small  table. 

The  hovering  event,  by  com- 
parison, featured  no  such  dramatic 
flourishes.  But  easy?  Don’t  tell 
that  to  a pilot.  Suspending  a 


helicopter  in  the  air  doesn’t  appear 
too  difficult— from  the  ground.  In- 
side the  aircraft,  the  pilot  is  quick- 
ly alternating  controls  using  both 
hands  and  both  feet  while  wind 
and  other  factors  conspire  against 
the  craft  remaining  stationary. 

“It’s  hard  to  describe  (the  skill 
required  in  hovering)  to  someone 
who’s  not  a pilot,”  said  Chief  War- 
rant Officer  (jreorge  Murray,  a Fort 
Polk,  La.,  pilot  who  placed  18th 
overall.  “The  first  time  you  try  it 
there  seems  no  way  you  can  keep 
(the  aircraft)  within  a 10-foot 
square.”  In  this  tournament,  the 
pilots  had  just  three  feet  to  work 
with. 

(A  fourth  event,  the  navigation 
exercise,  was  canceled  due  to  incle- 
ment weather.) 

Ta  successfully  handle  these 
demands,  the  pilots  agreed  that 
practice  and  concentration  were 
key.  Four  crews  from  the  Tbxas 
Army  National  Guard  spent  more 
than  100  hours  in  the  air  working 
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on  the  various  maneuvers,  and 
were  rewarded  with  two  top-five 
finishes.  “It’s  just  like  anything 
else,”  Murray  said.  “To  get  good, 
you’ve  got  to  do  it  over  and  over 


until  you  get  it  down.” 

As  for  Camelin  and  Carrola, 
their  three  practice  hours  made 
them  among  the  most  inexperi- 
enced pilots  in  the  tournament. 


Their  limited  practice  wasn’t  for 
lack  of  effort,  however.  The  pilots 
escort  VIPs  and  fly  general  sup- 
port missions  in  volatile  Panama, 
and  duty  requirements  ate  into 
much  of  their  practice  time.  On 
one  occasion,  the  duo  marked  a 
practice  slalom  course  on  a grass 
field  shortly  before  the  tourna- 
ment. Unfortunately,  someone  cut 
the  grass  before  they  had  a chance 
to  use  it,  Camelin  said. 

The  top  finishers  in  the  na- 
tionals earned  a berth  on  the  U.S. 
Precision  Helicopter  Ifeam.  Five 
crews  advanced  to  the  World  Heli- 
copter Championships  (held 
September  in  Paris),  where  the 
United  States  has  twice  been 
world  champion. 

Although  civilian  pilots  are 
eligible,  military  pilots,  particular- 
ly those  from  the  Army,  have 
dominated  the  competition  since 
1981,  the  first  year  they  were 
allowed  to  compete.  This  year, 
although  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  were  represented,  20  of  the 
22  crews  in  championships  were 
soldiers. 

The  prestige  of  a slot  on  the  U.S. 
team  stoked  the  competitive  in- 
stincts of  the  pilots  from  the 
outset,  according  to  Murray. 

“There  wasn’t  much  talking  going 
on  among  the  pilots,”  he  said.  “You 
could  tell  everyone  wanted  to  do 
better  than  the  next  man.” 

As  the  competition  wore  on, 
however,  a spirit  of  sportsmanship 
evolved,  said  Lt.  Col.  Robert  Harry, 
commander  of  the  U.S.  team.  “It’s 
been  particularly  exciting  to  watch 
this  group  of  44  professionals  pull 
together,”  he  said,  “cheering  for 
their  pilot  or  co-pilot  the  first  day, 
two  or  three  more  crews  the  next 
day,  four  or  five  crews  the  next  and 
then  cheering  every  single  crew  as 
it  came  in  the  last  day.  They  were 
cheering  good  performance  and 
there  was  a lot  of  good  perform- 
ance this  week.” 

Camelin  and  Carrola  are  already 
planning  for  better  performance  in 
^ the  next  national  tournament. 

S “We  had  hopes  of  making  the 
- team,  but  mainly  we  wanted  to  see 
i£  how  we  measured  up  against 
I everyone  else,”  said  Camelin, 

” taking  solace  in  the  team’s  top- 10 
While  hovering,  David  Clark  and  Warrant  Officer  Sherman  Bennett  try  to  get  placing  after  the  first  roun^ 
a champagne  bottle  through  a two-foot  square  hole  in  a rooftop  mock-up.  “Next  time,  we’ll  make  it.”0 
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Flying  sergeants 


Spec.  Paul  White 


Sergeants  Lonnie  Rash  and  Scott  Harbarger  map  out  pre-flight  strategies. 


Aeroscout 
observers  aren't 
pilots,  but 
sometimes  it's 
hard  to  tell  the 
difference 

By  Spec.  Paul  White 

Co-piloting  an  Army  OH-58 
Kiowa  Aeroscout  helicopter  is  a 
job  normally  reserved  for  warrant 
or  commissioned  officer  pilots. 
With  few  exceptions,  enlisted 
soldiers  don’t  get  the  chance. 

Introducing  Sgts.  Scott  A. 
Harbarger  and  Lonnie  D.  Rash, 
two  of  the  exceptions. 

They  aren’t  co-pilots.  As 
enlisted  aeroscout  observers, 
however,  they  are  the  next  best 
thing.  “Call  us  ‘enlisted  co- 
pilots,’ ” said  Harbarger,  whose 
duties  include  pre-planning  flight 
missions,  navigation  and  direct- 
ing artillery  fire.  “The  Army 
won’t  call  us  that  because  we 
aren’t  (licensed)  aviators,  but 
that’s  what  we  are.” 

“They  have  all  the  technical  ex- 
. pertise  of  pilots,”  added  Chief 
' Warrant  Officer  Jon  A.  Isem- 
inger,  an  instructor  pilot  at  Fort 
Rucker,  Ala.  “They’re  just  as 
good.”  Then,  realizing  Harbarger 
and  Rash  had  overheard  his 
praise,  he  quickly  added,  “Of 
course,  I didn’t  mean  those  guys.” 

Naturally,  Iseminger  was  jok- 
ing. Had  to  be.  Both  Harbarger 
and  Rash  were  selected  to  handle 
co-pilot  duties  for  two  of  the  eight 
crews  on  the  defending  world 
champion  U.S.  Precision 
Helicopter  'Iham.  They  are  the 
first  enlisted  soldiers  ever  to 
participate. 

“The  only  difference  between 
them  and  the  pilots  is  they  (the 
aeroscout  observers)  don’t  fly” 
the  aircraft,  Iseminger  said. 

They  don’t,  but  they  can. 


Trained  in  emergency  aircraft 
handling,  aeroscout  observers 
have  the  skills  to  take  the  con- 
trols if  something  happens  to  the 
pilot,  Harbarger  said. 

Harbarger  is  presently  as- 
signed to  the  17th  Cavalry  Regi- 
ment (Airborne)  in  Fort  Bragg, 
N.C.  Routine  assignments  there 
include  learning  how  to  use  the 
two-man  “Scout”  to  rescue 
hostages  held  by  terrorists  in 
enemy  territory. 

Rash,  a member  of  the  first 
aeroscout  observer  class  in  1986, 
currently  works  for  the  Aviation 
Development  Test  Activity  at 
Fort  Rucker.  The  unit  tests  air- 
craft equipment  being  considered 
for  the  Army’s  inventory.  Former- 
ly a helicopter  crew  chief,  the 
Shelbina,  Mo.,  native  said  his 
aeroscout  observer  experience 
will  help  him  realize  his  goal  of 
becoming  an  Army  pilot. 

“It’s  kind  of  a unique  situation 


because  we  develop  a close  work- 
ing relationship  with  an  officer,” 
Rash  said.  “He’s  the  other  half  of 
your  crew,”  Harbarger  added. 
“You  sort  of  put  rank  aside  when 
you’re  in  that  cockpit.” 

With  this  working  relationship 
comes  a heavy  dose  of  respon- 
sibility, both  men  agreed.  “You’re 
put  in  a lot  of  situations  where 
you  have  to  make  decisions,  and 
you  have  to  make  them  now,” 
Rash  said.  Sometimes,  he  added, 
it  can  come  down  to  “kill  or  be 
killed.”  Although  the  OH-58 
“Scout”  is  unarmed,  it  conducts 
many  of  its  missions  supported  by 
an  AH-1  Cobra,  an  attack 
helicopter.  “Say  for  instance 
you’ve  got  a tank  on  one  side  and 
one  troop  in  the  open  firing  at 
you  on  the  other,”  Rash  said. 
Which  one  takes  priority?  The 
tank?  Suppose  the  troop  has  an 
air  missile  on  his  shoulder? 

“That’s  my  decision.”  O 
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By  Petty  Officer  3rd  Class 
Teresa  Harbuck 

''Reveille.  Reveille.  All 
hands  heave  out  and  trice 
up.  The  smoking  lamp  is 
lit  in  all  authorized  spaces. 
Breakfast  for  the  crewJ^ 


At  6 a.m.  on  board  the  USS 
Yellowstone  this  ‘‘order”  is 
blared  over  the  loudspeaker, 
which  serves  as  an  alarm  clock 
for  more  than  1,200  crew- 
members. 


As  a matter  of  fact,  I discovered 
during  a recent  week-long  cruise 
aboard  the  Norfolk-based  destroyer 
tender,  that  the  “word,”  or  orders  and 
announcements,  are  passed  ’round  the  clock 
over  the  loudspeaker. 

Anyway,  being  the  trooper  that  I am,  I promptly 
crawled  out  of  my  rack,  hit  the  cold  deck  and 
gathered  everything  I would  need  to  shower  and 
dress  in  the  head  O^athroom). 


Continued  on  page  10 
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SEA 

continued  from  page  8 

The  berthing  area,  which  I 
shared  with  21  other  female 
sailors,  was  smaller  than  my  living 
room  back  home.  Can  you  imagine 
the  confusion  when  100  females 
housed  on  that  deck  compete  for 
four  showers? 

‘*Turn  to.  Commence  ship’s  work.” 

I looked  at  my  watch.  Already  it 
was  7:45  a.m.  Hard  to  believe  I’d 
just  spent  nearly  an  hour  on  the 
mess  decks  sipping  coffee  and  nib- 
bling on  a sweet  roll.  Undoubtedly, 
my  mind  was  somewhere  else.  All  I 
could  think  about  was  why  I was 
on  this  ship,  off  the  coast  of 
Virginia  Beach  on  a cold,  gray, 
overcast  day,  when  I could  very 
well  be  in  the  comfort  of  my  own 
home  at  night  and  sitting  at  my 
desk  at  work  during  the  day. 

And  out  of  all  the  times  I could 
have  chosen  to  go  along  on  a 
cruise,  I had  to  pick  a week  when 
the  ship  would  be  undergoing  a 
series  of  operational  tests.  Un- 
doubtedly, the  daily  routine  at  sea 
would  be  far  from  normal. 

Then  reality  hit.  I had 
volunteered  to  spend  a week  at  sea 
for  one  reason  only,  to  get  a story. 

While  discussing  story  ideas 
with  my  managing  editor,  he  had 
suggested  I write  about  a day  at 
sea.  He  passed  along  a few  ideas 
and  assured  me  that  whatever  I 
came  back  with,  would  be  fine.  I 
remember  thinking  that  it 
sounded  too  easy  and  after  two 
days  at  sea,  I knew  I had  been 
right. 

I headed  up  to  the  Public  Affairs 
Office  (PAO)  to  get  a POD  (Plan  of 
the  Day),  which  lists  the  ship’s  dai- 
ly routine. 

I also  wanted  to  let  the  jour- 
nalists know  I had  made  it 
through  another  night,  especially 
since  I had  been  a little  seasick 
the  day  before. 

According  to  the  POD,  numerous 
drills  would  be  conducted  through- 
out the  morning  and  afternoon. 
Man  overboard,  UNREP  (Under- 
way Replenishment),  GQ  (General 
Quarters).  How  will  I ever  get  any- 


After a long  day  at  work.  Fireman  Recruit  Carmen  P.  Martinez  relaxes  with  a 
book  on  her  bed,  or  rack,  part  of  a three-rack  unit. 


thing  done  with  so  much  going  on? 

”The  UNREP  scheduled  for  0830 
will  be  postponed  until  1800.” 

That  was  certainly  good  news.  I 
had  the  morning  to  walk  around, 
meet  people  and  find  out  exactly 
what  goes  on  while  the  ship  is 
underway.  After  supper.  I’d  make 
my  way  up  to  the  bridge  and  if 
possible,  convince  myself  to  brave 
the  cold  and  rain  long  enough  to 
watch  the  UNREP. 


Since  I still  had  no  ideas  about 
what  to  write  the  story  on,  it 
seemed  appropriate  to  gather  as 
much  information  as  possible.  In 
order  to  do  that,  I needed  access  to 
numerous  areas  on  the  ship. 

I began  making  my  way  up  into 
“officer  country”  in  search  of  the 
security  officer. 

”Man  overboard.  Man  overboard.” 

Not  now,  I thought. 

Knowing  I had  to  be  accounted 
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When  it's  time  to  eat,  nearly  900  sailors  pass  through  the  chow  line  in  the  enlisted  mess  decks. 


for  even  though  it  was  only  a drill, 
I headed  for  the  forward  con- 
ference room  and  joined  the  Ad- 
ministrative Department  in  roll 
call. 

Smith. 

Here. 

Gorsh. 

Here. 

Harbuck. 

Here. 

‘‘Man’s  been  in  the  water  five 
minutes.” 

During  such  drills,  each  depart- 
ment is  required  to  muster  and 
make  sure  that  everyone  is  on 
board  and  accounted  for,  and  then 
a written  memo  is  submitted  to 
the  bridge.  If  someone  is  missing 
from  a department,  the  bridge  is 
notified. 

To  make  the  drill  as  real  as 
possible,  the  MAAs  (Masters-at- 
Arms)  grab  one  or  two  people,  hide 
them  and  wait  to  see  if  their 
departments  notice  them  missing. 

While  this  is  going  on,  the  Deck 
Department  simulates  the  rescu- 
ing of  a man  overboard  by  throw- 
ing a dummy  over  the  side  and 
retrieving  it  by  boat  or  a life  ring. 

When  the  hidden  people  have 
been  located  and  the  dummy’s 
recovered  from  the  water,  the  drill 
is  completed. 

“Man’s  been  in  the  water  seven 
minutes.” 

What’s  taking  so  long?  I knew 


how  important  this  drill  was,  but 
at  the  same  time  I felt  that  getting 
a story  was  equally  important. 
With  a few  days  left  until  we 
pujled  back  into  Norfolk,  I hadn’t 
even  written  the  lead  paragraph, 
much  less  decided  on  the  content. 

“Man’s  been  in  the  water  10 
minutes.” 

The  roll  was  called  once  again, 
as  several  people  from  the  depart- 
ment still  hadn’t  shown  up.  Guess 
they  had  something  more  impor- 
tant to  do,  too,  or  perhaps  they 
were  being  held  hostage  by  the 
MAAs! 

“Man’s  been  in  the  water  12 
minutes.” 

It  became  apparent  that  the 
group  was  growing  impatient 
when  they  started  making  plans 
for  a beach  party.  At  the  moment, 
a party  sounded  really  good  and  I 
wondered  who  I could  talk  to,  to 
get  this  nearly  22,000  tons  of  steel 
turned  around  and  headed  back  to 
Virginia. 

“Man’s  out  of  the  water.  Secure 
from  man  overboard  drill.” 

Finally!  The  “man”  was  only  in 
the  water  13  minutes,  and,  as  I 
was  later  told,  the  crew  responded 
very  well  to  the  drill. 

Anyway,  I then  located  the 
security  officer,  got  the  permission 


needed  to  keep  me  out  of  trouble 
and  began  sniffing  around  for 
information. 

After  climbing  to  the  0-3  level 
(third  deck  above  the  main  deck) 
and  receiving  the  clearance  needed 
from  the  security  officer,  I decided 
to  catch  my  breath  while  viewing 
the  bridge. 

“Hold  all  trash  and  garbage  on 
station.” 

In  comparison  to  other  enclosed 
areas  aboard  the  ship,  the  bridge 
was  a sizeable  space.  Decorated 
from  top  to  bottom  in  green,  the 
area  was  enclosed  by  two  hatches 
and  31  windows,  with  every  other 
one  having  a windshield  wiper.  It 
made  perfectly  good  sense,  since 
this  is  where  the  ship  is  steered 
from. 

The  helmsman,  with  the  assis- 
tance of  the  lee  helmsman,  steers 
the  ship,  while  all  around  officers 
swarm  and  orders  fly. 

As  I stood  back  and  watched,  I 
began  to  see  things  more  clearly. 
The  boatswain’s  mate  was  the  per- 
son passing  the  announcements 
over  the  loudspeaker.  The  officer  of 
the  deck  (OOD)  was  totally  in 
charge  and  concerned  with  every- 
thing going  on,  not  only  on  the 
bridge,  but  in  other  spaces,  such  as 
engineering  and  CIC  (Combat  In- 
formation Center).  Directly  under 
the  OOD  is  the  conning  officer 
who  assists  the  OOD  and  gives 
orders  to  the  lee  helmsman  regard- 
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ing  navigation  of  the  ship.  In  turn, 
the  lee  helmsman  relays  the  orders 
to  the  throttleman  in  Main  Con- 
trol via  sound-powered  phone. 

While  absorbing  as  much  as  I 
possibly  could  on  the  bridge,  I 
became  intrigued  with  how  much 
the  lee  helmsman  actually  had  to 
do  vhth  the  movement  of  the  ship. 
It  seamed  that  every  few  seconds 
the  conning  officer  would  walk 
over  and  say  “engine  back  one- 
third”  or  “all  engines  stopped,” 
and  the  lee  helmsman  would  make 
the  appropriate  adjustments  ac- 
cording to  the  speed  table  and 
then  notify  the  throttleman  of  the 
change. 

I knew  that  for  me  to  even 
remotely  understand  the  whole 
process,  I needed  to  locate  Main 
Control  and  find  the  throttleman. 

I climbed  down  a few  ladders  to 
the  main  deck  and  went  to  CCTV 
(Closed-circuit  Television),  where 
Petty  Officer  2nd  Class  Dave 
Fylstra  was  attempting  to  turn  a 
storage  closet  into  an  office. 

A Yellowstone  veteran,  I was 
quite  sure  that  he  would  be  able  to 
give  me  directions  to  Main  Con- 
trol. While  I fumbled  with  my 
notes  in  an  effort  to  get  them  in 
order,  Fylstra  began. 

“You  go  down  two  decks,  through 
the  machine  shop  and  there’s  a 
little  office  space  in  the  middle,” 
explained  Fylstra  and  then  he 
stopped.  He  apparently  noticed  the 
coidused  look  on  my  face  because 
he  suddenly  volunteered  to  lead 
me  directly  to  the  space. 

Hurriedly,  I finished  sorting  my 
notes  and  quickly  fell  in  behind 
him.  We  walked  down  two  decks, 
through  the  machine  shop  and 
then  down  two  more  decks. 

Another  drill  was  taking  place  in 
the  Main  Control,  which  turned 
out  to  be  the  engine  room,  so 
Fylstra  happily  dumped  me  into 
the  hands  of  Petty  Officer  Mike  G. 
Akins,  a first  class  boiler  techni- 
cian who  assured  me  that  if  I was 
real  quiet.  I’d  stand  less  chance  of 
getting  thrown  out  during  the 
drill. 

He  handed  me  a pair  of  ear  plugs 
and  automatically  I thought,  if  it’s 
that  noisy  down  there,  how  can  I 
make  any  noise  that  will  annoy 
them? 

Down  two  more  decks  we  went 


Fireman  Scott  A.  Reed  prepares  a 
torch  used  for  lighting  the  boilers. 


and  suddenly  I found  myself  sur- 
rounded by  all  kinds  of  pipes  and 
knobs  and  wheels,  things  that 
made  absolutely  no  sense  to  me  at 
all. 

As  I quietly  watched  every  move 
being  made,  Akins  began  to  ex- 
plain to  me  in  layman’s  terms 
what  was  happening.  The  throt- 
tleman was  taking  the  orders 
passed  down  by  the  lee  helmsman 
and  making  adjustments  in  the 
steam  output,  thus  controlling  the 
speed  of  the  ship  and  the  direction 
in  which  it  was  going,  forward  or 
backward. 

After  20  minutes  or  so,  I had 
gathered  enough  information 
about  the  engine  room,  and  it  was 
time  to  move  on  to  the  fire  room, 
where  boiler  technicians  work  24 
hours  a day  to  keep  the  boilers  go- 
ing. The  ship  is  steam-powered  and 
boilers  are  used  to  produce  the 
steam. 

From  there,  Akins  led  me  to  the 
evaporator  room  where  I 
discovered  that  salt  water  is  fed  in- 
to the  ship  and  converted  to  fresh 
water  to  be  used  throughout  the 
ship’s  system. 

The  last  stop  on  the  end  of  the 
tour  was  Aft  Steering.  If  the  steer- 
ing on  the  bridge  ever  failed,  ex- 
plained Akins,  Aft  Steering  would 


take  over  and  steer  the  ship. 

With  so  much  time  spent  on  the 
seventh  and  eighth  decks  in  all  the 
noise  and  heat,  I hadn’t  heard 
anything  on  the  loudspeaker  in 
quite  awhile. 

By  my  watch  it  was  nearing  1 1 
a.m.,  so  I thanked  Akins  for  his 
time  and  trouble  and  headed  down 
to  get  into  the  chow  line. 

'‘Lunch  for  the  crew” 

Having  had  nothing  for 
breakfast  except  the  sweet  roll,  I 
was  thankful  I had  made  it  down 
early  enough  to  be  near  the  head 
of  the  line.  It  would  probably  mean 
I’d  have  to  stand  in  line  for  15, 
maybe  20  minutes,  but  at  least 
when  it  started  moving,  the  wait 
would  be  short. 

For  lunch,  I had  a choice  of 
seafood  on  the  main  line  and  hot 
dogs  or  a BLT  with  cold  pork  n’ 
beans  and  fries  on  the  speed  line. 
The  seafood  didn’t  include  fried 
shrimp,  so  I opted  for  a hot  dog 
with  beans  and  topped  it  off  with  a 
slice  of  cherry  pie. 

“Secure  the  mess  line.” 

It  was  nearly  1 p.m.  and  a (JQ 
was  scheduled  for  the  afternoon, 
sometime  around  2 p.m. 

Now,  I thought,  would  be  a good 
time  to  sit  down  and  try  to  make 
some  headway  on  the  story. 

Actually,  I had  wanted  to  cover 
the  GQ  and  get  a few  photos,  but 
since  it  was  to  be  a simulated 
missile  hit  and  fire,  and  the  ship 
was  going  to  “drop  the  load” 

(lights  go  out  and  the  ship  runs  off 
emergency  power),  it  just  wouldn’t 
be  possible.  No  doubt  there’d  be 
another  one  before  the  week  was 
over  and  I’d  get  a second  chance. 

“General  quarters.  General 
quarters.  All  hands  man  your 
battle  stations.” 

Within  seconds,  CCTV,  as  well  as 
the  rest  of  the  ship,  went  dark. 
Normally,  when  the  lights  on  a 
ship  go  out,  for  whatever  reason, 
battle  lanterns  come  on.  Unfor- 
tunately, in  CCTV  the  lantern  was 
burned  out  and  Fylstra,  myself 
and  a few  others  sat  in  complete 
darkness. 
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“All  departments  are  manned  and 
ready.” 

A few  minutes  pass,  then... 

“Incoming  missile  on  port  side. 

All  hands  brace  for  shock.  Boom. 
We  have  a hit.  Missile  hit  port  side 
aft.” 

Though  I wasn’t  actually  on  the 
scene,  I knew  from  talking  to  peo- 
ple that  firefighters  were  manning 
the  repair  lockers,  ready  to  run  at 
a moment’s  notice  and  make 
necessary  repairs  to  the  ship’s 
hull,  bulkheads  or  any  other  por- 
tion of  the  ship  to  prevent  it  from 
sinking. 

“Class  alpha  fire  in  compartment 
3-17-0-L.” 

This  was  a simulated  fire  in  a 
berthing  space  and  more  fire- 
fighters would  be  on  hand  to  com- 
bat the  fire  and  get  it  under  con- 
trol before  it  spread  to  other  areas 


of  the  ship. 

“Hostile  small  craft  inbound. 
Stand  by  for  high  speed  maneuver- 
mg. 

A few  more  minutes  passed,  and 
in  the  meantime,  I waited  patient- 
ly for  the  entire  drill  to  be  over.  It 
seems  that  everytime  I’m  confined 
to  a space,  I suddenly  have  to 
make  a head  call. 


“Class  alpha  fire  in  compartment 
3-17-0-L  is  under  control.  All 
hands  top  side  don  hearing  protec- 
tion.” 

Tb  that  point,  I wasn’t  aware  that 
the  simulation  would  actually  in- 
clude gunfire  from  the  ship’s 
20mm  guns.  Nearly  25  minutes 
passed,  then  all  of  a sudden  we 
heard  the  announcement . . . 

“Surface  mine  spotted  dead  on  the 
bow!” 


Next,  came  a lot  of  gunfire  and 
then . . . 

“Prepare  to  commence  battle 
dressing.” 

It  had  been  nearly  two  hours 
since  this  drill  started  and  I kept 
hoping  it  would  end  soon.  Having 
to  sit  in  total  darkness  wasn’t  do- 
ing a lot  for  my  story,  but  as  it  was 
explained  to  me,  I really  didn’t 
have  a choice. 

Those  crewmembers  not  actually 
involved  in  the  drill  are  required 
to  report  to  their  battle  stations, 
which,  for  the  most  part,  are  their 
work  centers.  They  must  be  in  bat- 
tle dress,  consisting  of  a MARK  V 
gas  mask  to  prevent  inhalation  of 
certain  gases  and  chemicals,  and  a 
non-inflated  lifevest,  both  strapped 
around  the  waist.  Also,  the  legs  of 
their  dungarees  must  be  tucked  in- 
to their  socks  or  boots  and  the  top 
button  on  the  shirt  is  buttoned  in 
case  the  order  is  given  to  abandon 
ship. 


An  overall  view  of  the  bridge  shows  that  running  a ship  takes  more  than  one  person. 
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“Set  material  condition  yoke 
throughout  the  ship.” 

Just  a few  more  minutes,  I kept 
telling  myself.  Without  warning 
the  lights  came  back  on  and  then  I 
heard. . . 

“Secure  from  general  quarters.” 

Hurriedly,  I headed  for  berthing, 
hoping  to  beat  some  of  the  traffic 
to  the  head. 

By  the  time  I got  in  and  got  out, 
it  was  nearly  4 p..m.,  which  meant 
it  was  almost  time  for  supper. 

“Supper  for  the  crew.” 

Sure  enough,  it  was  time  to  go 
wait  in  line  once  again.  This  time  I 
didn’t  have  a choice.  Being  the 
picky  eater  that  I am,  I turned  up 
my  nose  to  the  sweet  potatoes  and 
egg  noodles  with  beef  stew,  and 
settled  for  ham  and  green  beans. 

Just  as  I got  up  to  go  empty  my 
tray,  I received  word  that  UNREP 
would  soon  begin  and  the  USS 
Merrimack  was  fast  approaching. 

With  pad  in  hand,  I quickly 
climbed  up  to  the  bridge  once 
again,  where  I could  see  the  Mer- 
rimack just  up  ahead  of  us.  The 
plan,  according  to  what  I was  hear- 
ing on  the  bridge,  was  for  the  Mer- 
rimack to  remain  stopped  in  the 
water  while  Yellowstone  slowly 
pulled  up  alongside. 

This  wasn’t  to  be  an  actual 
UNREP.  If  it  was,  the  two  ships 
would  position  themselves  side  by 
side  and  be  connected  by  means  of 
a large  black  hose  used  for  trans- 
ferring fuel  and  cables  used  for 
transporting  supplies  back  and 
forth.  It’s  also  possible  during  an 
UNREP  to  transport  people  by 
means  of  cable  from  one  ship  to 
another. 

“While  alongside  the  Merrimack, 
smoking  is  not  authorized  on  the 
weather  decks.” 

Common  sense  told  me  that  this 
was  because  the  Merrimack  is  an 
oiler  and  if  it  were  a real  UNREP, 
fuel  would  be  flowing  through  the 
hoses.  Today’s  situation  was  a 
simulation,  just  as  the  other  drills 
had  been.  This  entire  week 
Yellowstone  would  be  graded  on 


USS  Merrimack  prepares  to  come  alongside  USS  Yellowstone  for  a simular 


her  performance  during  most  of 
the  drills. 

“Hold  all  trash  and  garbage  on 
station  during  the  UNREP.” 

“Emergency  breakaway!” 

Another  drill.  The  two  ships 
pretended  they  were,  for  some 
reason,  having  to  quickly  break 


loose  from  each  other.  Then  it  was 
over.  The  drill  was  completed.  The 
scores  were  in  and  Yellowstone  had 
done  well  again. 

After  I was  satisfied  that  I had 
seen  all  there  was  to  see  on  the 
bridge,  I decided  to  go  down  to 
berthing,  relax  and  try  to  get 
started  on  the  story. 

Where  should  I begin,  I asked 
myself  at  least  a dozen  times  as  I 
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paced.  I had  seen  so  much  in  one 
day.  The  bridge,  the  fireroom,  the 
engine  room,  and  all  these  places 
were  manned  24  hours-a-day.  The 
ship  didn’t  just  pull  over  some- 
where in  the  ocean  and  stop  so 
that  everyone  could  hit  their  racks. 

I recalled  little  things  that  I had 
noticed  just  in  passing  throughout 
the  day.  The  cooks  seemed  to  be 
always  in  the  kitchen,  the  jour- 


nalists worked  all  day  and  showed 
television  to  the  crew  every  night 
until  midnight,  and  someone  was 
always  sweeping  or  swabbing  one 
of  the  passageways.  So  much  hap- 
pened on  this  ship  during  a day’s 
time  that  it  seemed  almost  like  a 
factory  on  water.  Perhaps  the  only 
difference  between  the  ship  and  a 
factory  was  the  crew  living  and 
working  in  the  same  place. 


Thinking  back  over  the  day  sud- 
denly jiggled  something  in  the 
brain.  “I’ve  got  it,’’  I nearly  yelled, 
as  I sat  in  the  lounge  with  the 
other  women  who  were  involved  in 
the  movie  “For  Keeps.” 

I started  writing. 

At  10  p.m.  I closed  my  tablet  and 
smiled. 

“Lights  out.”Cj 
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Flying 


By  SSgt.  Linda  Mitchell 

A 

Force  Tfechnical  Sgt. 
Jerome  Hodge  can  boast,  with 
little  exaggeration,  that  he  has  a 


vast  knowledge  of  many  Air  Force 
planes  and  their  systems. 

For  the  flight  engineer  on  a 
KC-10  Extender  refueling  aircraft, 
this  knowledge  is  critical  to  ac- 
complishing the  mission— in-flight 
refueling  of  military  aircraft. 


“Primarily,  I’m  the  on-board 
mechanic,”  said  Hodge,  who  is 
assigned  to  the  9th  Air  Refueling 
Squadron,  March  Air  Force  Base, 
Calif.,  “but  I also  assist  the  pilots 
in  a navigator  capacity. 

“I  know  all  of  the  KC-lO’s 
systems,  literally  and  figuratively, 
inside  and  out.  This  includes  the 
engines;  electrical,  hydraulic, 
pneumatic  and  navigational  aids 
systems  and  the  refueling  boom 
and  fuel  pump  operations— every 
system  used  from  take-off  to  land- 
ing.” He  has  an  equal  knowledge  of 
the  receiving  airplanes’  systems 
and  capabilities. 

Hodge’s  flying  day  begins  with  a 
pre-flight  mission  briefing  in  the 
squadron  complex.  Then  while  the 
pilots  receive  flight  plans  and  in- 
structions from  base  operations,  he 
and  the  mission’s  boom  operator 
perform  on-ground  pre-flight 
checks  inside  and  outside  the  air- 
craft. After  the  pilots  arrive,  he 
assists  them  with  their  pre-flight 
check. 

During  taxi  and  take-off  pro- 
cedures, Hodge  monitors  the  air- 
craft’s altitude  and  flight  path  in- 
dicators. “KC-lOs  don’t  have 


Technical  Sgt.  Jerome  Hodge  per- 
forms a pre-flight  check  on  the  flight 
deck  of  “his"  KC-10. 
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During  in-flight  refueling  operations  Sergeant  Hodge  monitors  his  flight  deck  console. 


navigators  assigned,”  Hodge  ex- 
plained, “because  they  have  iner- 
tial navigation  systems.  I keep  an 
eye  on  this  system  for  the  pilots.” 

Hodge  observes  the  aircraft’s 
functions  from  a console  contain- 
ing a multitude  of  switches,  dials, 
knobs  and  lights.  He  also  keeps  a 
close  watch  on  the  pilot’s  flight 
deck  panels.  Using  his  eyes  and 
ears,  he  can  spot  potential  prob- 
lems. “It’s  like  having  a good 
working  knowledge  of  your  car,  on- 
ly on  a large  scale,”  he  explained. 
“When  something  happens— a 
noise  that  shouldn’t  be  heard  or  a 
light  which  shouldn’t  be  on— I run 
a check  through  the  system  from 
my  console.  Using  my  experience 
as  a mechanic  and  crew  chief,  I 
can  judge  whether  the  plane  will 
continue  to  fly  safely  or  must  land 
immediately. 

“Additionally,”  he  continued,  “I 
can  tell  the  maintenance  crew 
chief  what  happened  and  where 
the  problem  probably  is,  saving 
him  and  his  crew  some  mainte- 
nance time.” 

Considering  that  in  the  not-so- 
distant  past  airplanes  had  to  land 
every  few  hours  for  a fill-up,  in- 
flight refueling  operations  are  very 
impressive.  Thanks  to  KC-lOs  (and 
their  “sisters”,  KC-135  refuelers), 
aircraft  can  fly  many  more  hours 
and  be  refueled  while  flying  over 
mountains,  deserts  or  the  ocean. 

There  are  two  types  of  refueling 
operations— one,  when  the  KC-10 


takes  on  fuel  during  a flight,  and 
the  other,  when  the  KC-10  refuels 
in-flight  aircraft.  “Refueling  opera- 
tions are  the  hardest  part  of  every 
flight  for  everyone  involved,” 

Hodge  added,  “because  there  are 
many  things  going  on  at  once. 
That’s  why  there’s  more  than  one 
pilot  on  board— the  more  hands 
and  eyes  the  better.” 

One  pilot  operates  the  plane, 
keeping  it  at  an  exact  altitude  and 
speed  at  all  times  during  an  opera- 
tion that  can  last  more  than  half 
an  hour.  Another  pilot  and  Hodge 
watch  the  gauges  and  dials.  When 
the  KC-10  takes  on  fuel,  the  flight 
engineer  keeps  track  of  the  air- 
craft’s weight  and  balance,  ensur- 
ing each  tank  on  the  KC-10  is 
filled  evenly.  When  refueling  other 
aircraft,  his  job  reverses,  ensuring 
that  fuel  is  equally  distributed 
from  each  tank. 

“The  boom  operator  makes  sure 
the  fuel  boom  (through  which  the 
fuel  travels)  connects  securely  to 
the  receiving  aircraft,  and  he  or 
she  manipulates  the  boom  using  a 
device  that  looks  like  a video  game 
joy  stick,”  Hodge  explained.  “I, 
however,  make  sure  the  boom 
system  works  properly.” 

After  refueling  operations  are 
completed,  Hodge  continues  to 
monitor  the  aircraft  systems  and 
help  navigate  the  flight. 

“This  is  a continuous  learning 
experience,”  Hodge  concluded. 

“I’ve  been  flying  for  nearly  eight 


years,  and  every  mission  has 
meant  a different  plane,  problem 
or  system.  Every  experience  adds 
to  my  knowledge  of  my  aircraft’s 

systems.”0 


Air  Force 


Flight  Engineers 

Description—  aircraft  mech- 
anic, navigation  assistant,  load- 
master,  pilot  assistant  during 
refueling  and  other  flying 
operations. 

Helpful  background 
skills— electrical  and 
mechanical  aptitude,  manual 
dexterity,  imderstanding  of  com- 
puter principles,  general 
science. 

Schools— Must  have  attended 
one  of  the  many  aircraft 
maintenance  basic  technical 
schools  offered  by  the  Air  Force. 
Must  have  at  least  three  years’ 
experience  and  promotion  to  the 
rank  of  senior  airman.  Attend 
the  10-week  Flight  Engineer 
course  at  Altus  Air  Force  Base, 
Okla.,  receive  aircraft-specific 
training  and  learn  navigation 
skills  through  flight  simulator 
and  hands-on  experience. 

Related  civilian  jobs— load- 
master  on  commercial  aircraft, 
aircraft  mechanic/maintenance 
supervisor. 
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Whether  they're  driving  down  the 
highways  or  through  a combat  zone. 
Marine  Corps  motor  transport 
operators  can  be  counted  on  to 
keep  on 

Truckin’ 


By  Spec.  Paul  White 

TT hey  share  the  same  main  ob- 
jective, to  transport  people  and 
cargo  from  one  place  to  another.  In 
that  respect,  there  are  many 
similarities  between  driving  a 
truck  in  the  military  and  doing 
likewise  in  the  civilian  world. 

On  the  other  hand . . . 

“I  remember  this  combined  arms 
exercise  we  had,”  said  Marine 
Corps  Sgt.  Jon  B.  Irelan,  a motor 
vehicle  operator  in  the  7th  Motor 
Transport  Battalion,  Marine  Corps 
Base,  Camp  Pendleton,  Calif.  “The 
Cobras  (helicopters)  were  coming 
around  shooting  their  guns,  artil- 
lery and  mortar  rounds  were  fly- 
ing overhead,  all  live  fire.  And  I 
was  there  driving  a 5-ton  truck.  It 
was  exactly  the  way  I imagined  it 
would  be  in  war.” 

...there  are  major  differences. 
Irelan’s  tactical  duties  are  a large 
part  of  why,  to  borrow  the  Navy’s 
line,  it’s  not  just  a job.  In  wartime, 
motor  vehicle  operators’  work 
takes  on  life-or-death  significance. 
“Without  motor  transport,  you 
have  no  supplies,”  Irelan  said. 
“Without  resupplies  you  have 
nothing.” 

Irelan  didn’t  just  run  a shuttle 
service  during  the  exercise,  either. 


Irelan's  current  vehicle,  the  "Dragon 
Wagon,"  is  one  of  the  latest  additions 
to  the  Marine  Corps'  motor  transport 
arsenal  and  can  haul  everything  from 
tanks  to  trailers. 
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“We  had  our  50-cals  (50-caliber 
machine  guns)  mounted  on  our 
5-tons  and  we  were  shooting,  too,” 
Irelan  said.  “It  was  fun.” 

“Fun”  maybe,  but  only  because 
Irelan  knew  what  he  was  doing. 
Motor  vehicle  operators  must 
know  virtually  all  there  is  to  know 
about  their  vehicles,  from  how 
much  oil  goes  in  the  crankcase  to 
how  to  camouflage  it  in  a wartime 
environment. 

“The  knowledge  of  and  ability 
with  a particular  vehicle  become  a 
source  of  pride  for  the  operator,” 
Irelan  said.  Lance  Cpl.  Douglas  J. 
Gaikowski,  for  example,  has  “SKI” 
stenciled  in  bold  black  characters 
on  the  front  of  his  vehicle,  and  he’s 
not  referring  to  his  hobby.  That 


vehicle  belongs  to  him. 

Irelan  currently  teaches  military 
training  classes  for  his  battalion. 
When  he’s  not  teaching,  he  drives 
an  eight-wheel  “Dragon  Wagon,” 
one  of  the  Marine  Corps  newest 
and  most  versatile  vehicles.  Dur- 
ing his  eight-year  career,  the 
Albia,  Iowa,  native  has  been 
schooled  on  most  of  his  service’s 
transport  vehicles.  “I’ve  also 
learned  the  commercial  side  of 
motor  transport,”  he  said.  While 
in  the  base  motor  transport  depart- 
ment, a combined  civilian/military 
operation,  Irelan  would  log  up  to 
450  miles  at  a time  on  the 
highways  with  commercial  rigs. 

For  all  Irelan’s  current  expertise, 
he  concedes  he  was  no  automotive 


wizard  upon  entering  the  service. 
The  initial  motor  vehicle  operator 
school,  located  at  Pendleton, 
teaches  “everything  from  how  to 
add  antifreeze,  to  loading,  to  how 
to  operate  the  vehicle  off-road,” 
Irelan  said.  “Somebody  who  never 
drove  before  could  go  to  the  school 
and  learn  this.” 

With  his  present  experience, 
Irelan  figures  he  could  “get  out  (of 
the  Marine  Corps)  now  and  get  a 
job  driving  across  the  country 
making  probably  $2500  a month, 
no  problem.” 

Irelan  said  he  has  no  plans  to 
abandon  the  Corps,  however.  Even 
if  it  means  occasionally  pulling 
guard  duty.  On  Christmas  Day.  In 
the  rain.  “Sure,  I did  that,”  he 
said.  “A  young  Marine  coming  in 
will  do  it,  too.  That’s  the  Marine 
Corps.  I still  do  it,  just  not  as  much 
because  of  the  rank  structure.  As 
you  move  up,  those  duties  don’t 
come  around  as  much. 

“But  without  a doubt,  the  good 
points  outweigh  the  bad,”  Irelan 
continued.  A main  good  point  for 
Irelan  has  been  training.  In  addi- 
tion to  virtually  exhausting  the 
Marine  Corps  supply  of  motor 
vehicle  operator  schools,  he  is  also 
a qualified  marksmanship  instruc- 
tor and  machine  gunner. 

Besides,  at  what  other  job  can 
you  have  fun  while  artillery  and 
mortar  rounds  fly  overhead?  O 


"It's  big  and  tall  and  makes  you  feel  like  you're  on  top  of  the  world,"  Sgt.  Jon 
Irelan  says  of  driving  the  "Dragon  Wagon." 


Marine  Corps 


Motor  transport 

Description— performs  auto  mechanics  and 
body  repair,  motor  vehicle  and  amphibian  truck 
operation. 

Helpful  background  skills— automotive 
mechanics,  machine  shop,  electricity  and 
blueprint  reading  skills  are  useful. 

School— Marines  initially  attend  either  the  six- 
week  motor  vehicle  operators  course  or  the 
16-week  motor  vehicle  maintenance  course.  Both 
are  taught  at  Camp  Pendleton,  Calif. 

Related  civilian  jobs— mechanic  or  automobile 
body,  electrical  systems  repairer,  truck  driver, 
motor  vehicle  dispatcher. 


Spec.  Paul  White 


Army 


Combat  Engineering 

(open  to  men  only) 

Description— constructs  and  maintains  roads 
and  bridges,  operates  powered  bridges,  constructs 
minefields  and  installs  booby  traps,  performs 
demolitions  with  high  explosives,  erects  tem- 
porary shelters  and  sets  up  camouflage. 

' Helpful  background  skills— Automotive 
i mechanics,  carpentry,  woodworking,  mechanical 
drawing  and  drafting  courses. 

School— Approximately  three  months  combined 
basic  and  engineer  training,  conducted  at  Fort 
Leonard  Wood,  Mo. 

Related  civilian  jobs— Blaster,  construction 
equipment  operator,  construction  supervisor, 
bridge  repairer  and  lumber  worker. 

MASTER 

BLASTERS 

By  Spec.  Paul  White 

TT he  combat  engineers  of  Fort  Ord,  Calif,  couldn’t 
gather  in  front  of  television  sets  while  the  San 
Francisco  49ers  and  Cincinnati  Bengals  slugged  it 
out  in  the  last  Super  Bowl,  but  they  still  had  a blast. 

Several  blasts,  in  fact.  For  while  Super  Bowl  MVP 
Jerry  Rice  was  doing  his  thing,  the  men  of  Company 
B,  13th  Engineer  Battalion  were  doing  theirs— 
clearing  the  way  for  infantrymen  by  blowing  up 
obstacles. 

Some  engineers  build.  Not  Company  B.  “That’s  not 
our  concept,”  said  Army  Sgt.  Malcolm  Simon.  “We 
basically  destroy  things.” 

On  this  day,  the  combat  engineers  are  directing 
their  destruction  on  the  landscape  of  rural  Fort 
Hunter  Liggett,  Calif.  During  wartime,  engineer- 
made  craters  serve  as  roadblocks  to  oncoming  enemy. 
Given  its  sparse  population  (only  100  people  are  per- 
manently assigned  there)  Hunter  Liggett  is  ideal  for 
this  type  of  training.  The  fewer  people  exposed  to  the 
volcano-like  eruptions  of  dirt  raining  from  the  sky 
with  each  blast,  the  better. 

It’s  a welcome  sight  to  infantrymen,  however.  Effec- 
tive combat  engineers  make  their  job  that  much 
easier.  “We’re  basically  right  in  the  heat  of  battle 
with  the  infantry,”  Simon  said. 

They’re  called  light  engineers  because,  unlike 
some,  they’re  not  involved  with  heavy  machinery. 

“We  carry  everything  we  need,”  said  Pvt.  Kenneth  W. 
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When  Pvt.  2 Bruce  Hymes  and  Spec.  Kevin  Johnson  plai 


. . . the  result  is  an  earth-moving  experience. 


i 

'‘Basically,  we  destroy  things” 

Sgt.  Malcolm  Simon 


Bench,  second  cousin  to  baseball  Hall  of  Famer 
Johnny  Bench.  “There  are  no  trucks  bringing  things 
out  here.” 

This  calls  for  infantry-style  physical  conditioning. 
Road  marching  is  a way  of  combat  engineer  life. 

“Once  a month  we  do  a 12-mile  road  march,  then  we 
stay  in  the  field,”  Simon  said.  “There  we’ll  cover  a 
minimum  of  six  miles  a day.”  Field  exercises  usually 
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Bonded  blasters 
bomb  better 

By  Spec.  Paul  White 

Tfeamwork  and  knowing  one’s  co-worker  is 
always  important  in  the  Army,  but  they  take  on 
added  significance  when  that  co-worker  is  holding 
a bomb. 

“When  you  work  with  explosives,  you  definitely 
want  to  know  the  guy  beside  you,”  said  Pvt. 
Kenneth  W.  Bench,  a combat  engineer  specializing 
in  demolition  in  Company  B,  13th  Engineer 
Battalion,  Fort  Ord,  Calif  “If  you  don’t  trust  him, 
you  don’t  feel  safe  out  there.  You  can’t  concentrate 
on  your  work.” 

Fortunately  for  Bench,  he  knows  his  co-workers 
better  than  members  of  most  other  units.  The  13th 
Engineer  Battalion  is  a Unit  Manning  System 
battalion,  meaning  its  soldiers  have  undergone 
basic  and  engineer  training  together  and  will 
serve  out  their  first  duty  assignment  as  a group  at 
Fort  Ord.  Normally,  soldiers  would  scatter  to 
various  installations  throughout  the  world  after 
initial  training. 

Similar  programs  are  in  effect  in  most  combat 
arms  job  specialties  (infantryman,  tank  crewman, 
field  artilleryman)  and  other  career  specialties 
may  be  included  in  the  future. 

For  those  thinking  of  joining  the  Army,  the  Unit 
Manning  System  affords  the  opportunity  to  sign 
up  with  friends  and  (assuming  all  qualify  for  the 
job)  be  assured  of  staying  together  through  the 
first  tour  of  duty. 

It  can  also  help  those  who  join  solo.  Basic  train- 
ing, with  its  inherent  pressures  and  emphasis  on 
teamwork,  makes  fast  friends  of  many  with  vary- 
ing backgrounds.  The  Unit  Manning  System  seeks 
to  build  on  that  unity.  “It’s  a good  feeling  to  know 
that  the  friends  you  make  in  basic  training  will  be 
with  you  for  awhile,”  Bench  said. 

“It  has  its  bad  points,”  Bench  continued.  “Some 
of  these  people  can  get  on  your  nerves  yet  you  still 
have  to  be  around  them.  But  overall,  it’s  more 
good  than  bad  because  you  develop  a family  feel- 
ing, like  these  guys  are  your  brothers.”  O 


last  approximately  15  days. 

Since  they  carry  up  to  100  pounds  of  gear  on  their 
backs,  covering  three  miles  in  less  than  an  hour  is 
cause  for  celebration.  The  12-milers,  however,  often 
cause  “agony  of  defeet.”  “When  it  rains,  that  ruck 
(backpack)  gets  heavier,”  Bench  said.  “When  we’re 
finished,  we’re  talking  about  some  hurtin’  puppies. 
Them  dogs  are  barkin’! 

“You  build  up  to  it,  just  like  anything  else,”  Bench 
said  of  the  extended  roadwork.  “We’ve  got  guys  who 
are  really  small  but  they  can  hang  with  the  best  of 
us.” 

As  for  missing  the  Super  Bowl,  “you  just  put  it  out 


of  your  mind,”  said  Pvt.  2 Bruce  A.  Hymes,  whose 
Brentwood  hometown  is  less  than  10  miles  from  49er 
home  games.  “Besides,  I’m  sure  they  (the  battalion’s 
leaders)  will  take  care  of  us.” 

Hymes  was  right.  The  game  had  been  taped.  The 
men  would  come  in  from  the  field  later  that  evening 
and  watch  it. 

Now  all  they  had  to  do  was  road  march  the  six-plus 
miles  back  to  camp. 

Another  Super  Bowl  will  be  played  in  January.  It’s 
not  certain  what  the  engineers  will  be  doing  then, 
but  whatever  it  is  they’ll  probably  get  a bang  out  of 
it.  They  usually  do.O 
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Fine  dining 
on  the  high  seas 


By  Petty  Officer  3rd  Class 
Teresa  Harbuck 

T 

“ I here’s  no  orange  juice.” 

“Need  more  bread.” 

“You  burnt  my  bacon.  Why  isn’t  the  toaster  work- 
ing? You  know  I have  toast  and  grape  jelly  every 
morning  with  my  breakfast.” 

“I’d  like  my  eggs  over  easy  and  hurry  it  up!” 

What  a way  to  start  the  day! 

The  sun’s  not  even  up  yet,  but  on  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  Cutter  Rush,  homeported  at  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
Island  Alameda,  Calif.,  the  coffee’s  made,  bacon  and 
eggs  are  frying  and  homemade  biscuits  are  rising  in 
the  oven. 

Petty  Officer  2nd  Class  Romeo  C.  Marlang  and 
Seaman  Ashley  T.  Whiteside  have  been  in  the  kitch- 
en since  5:30  a.m.  and  still  have  another  13  hours 
until  quitting  time.  When  they’re  at  sea,  the 
schedule  takes  on  another  four  hours,  which  un- 
doubtedly makes  for  a long  day. 

As  though  the  hours  aren’t  enough  to  contend 
with,  Marlang  says  he  and  the  other  four  subsistence 
specialists  in  the  enlisted  galley  must  also  deal  with 
criticism  from  the  crewmembers. 

There  are  times  when,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
they’re  dissatisfied  with  the  meals,  and  according  to 
Marlang,  they  have  a way  of  making  their  feelings 
known. 


“I  admit  it’s  not  mom’s  home  cooking,”  said 
Marlang,  “but  when  we’re  feeding  150  men,  it’s  dif- 
ficult to  prepare  the  food  to  suit  everyone’s  taste.” 

The  cutter’s  subsistence  specialists  make  the  week- 
ly menu  from  the  Armed  Forces  Recipe  Cards,  which 
are  used  by  all  the  services.  Generally,  Marlang  says 
they  follow  the  recipes,  but  after  gaining  experience 
in  the  kitchen,  it’s  very  easy  to  deviate  from  the 
standard  recipe.  Many  opportunities  arise,  such  as 
holidays  and  special  occasions,  which  allow  the  cooks 
to  be  creative  and  add  that  little  personal  touch  to  a 
dish. 

That  special  touch,  according  to  Marlang,  may 
mean  an5rthing  from  adding  extra  spices  to  gar- 
nishing the  dish  with  parsley  or  fruit  slices. 

Whiteside,  who  was  just  recently  assigned  to  the 
cutter,  points  out  that  even  though  the  complaints 
from  the  crew  are  sometimes  taken  personally,  the 
cooks  still  work  very  hard  together  to  serve  the  best 
meals  possible  for  the  men.  Plus,  they  still  manage 
to  maintain  a sense  of  pride  in  their  chosen  profes- 
sion and  view  it  as  an  art. 

“It  doesn’t  matter  what  dish  I’m  preparing,  be  it 
my  favorite,  broccoli  with  hollandaise  sauce,  or  just  a 
simple  salad,”  said  Whiteside.  “By  working  for  the 
Coast  Guard  I can  express  my  artistic  abilities  every- 
day and  because  of  the  opportunity  I’m  getting  now,  I 
hope  to  someday  be  a great  chef.” 

And  every  now  and  then  a chef  (or  even  mom)  can 
burn  the  bacon.  O 


Petty  Officer  2nd  Class  Romeo  C.  Marlang  prepares  a roast  for  150. 


Coast  Guard 


Subsistence  specialists 

Description— Cooks  and 
bakes,  prepares  menus,  keeps 
cost  accounts,  assists  in  order- 
ing provisions,  inspects 
foodstuffs. 

Helpful  background 
skills— experience  or  courses  in 
food  preparation,  dietetics  and 
record  keeping. 

School— Three  months  at 
Petaluma,  Calif. 

Related  civilian  jobs— cook, 
pastry  chef,  steward,  butcher, 
chef,  restaurant  manager. 
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Partinp  Shots 


You  don’t  say! 

When  is  a “pizza  plate”  not  a pizza  plate?  When 
you’re  talking  to  a Marine.  Like  in  the  other  serv- 
ices, Marines  have  adopted  various  nicknames  and 
monikers,  most  familiar  only  to  other  Marines. 

Match  the  appropriate  nickname  with  its  defini- 
tion. A perfect  score  makes  you  an  honorary 
Marine  recruit. 


1.  Devil  Dog 

2.  high  and  tight 

3.  scuttlebutt 

4.  grinder 

5.  mosquito  wings 

6.  pizza  plate 


7.  Leatherneck 

8.  Semper  Fidelis 

9.  head 
10.  grunt 


a.  a drinking  fountain 

b.  the  private  first  class  insignia 

c.  nickname  Marines  adopted  from  a term  of 
respect  used  by  a German  soldier  in  World 
War  I 

d.  Marine-style  haircut 

e.  Marine  Corps  motto 

f.  rifle  marksmanship  badge 

g.  infantryman 

h.  parade  practice  field 

i.  nickname  derived  from  the  style  of  Marine 
Corps  uniform  in  1804 

j.  bathroom 


Next  month:  Navy  commandos, 
floating  Marine  tanks,  Army 
gumshoes,  the  “Airborne  Boogie” 
and  more. 
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